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PREFACE 



February 1990. 

School districts throughout the Nation are developing and imple- 
menting educational programs designed to impr /e teaching, learn- 
ing and school management. One such improvement approach is 
the Effective Schools concept. Its major purpose, based on evolving 
research, is aimed at effectively teaching the school's curriculum to 
all of its students. This is accomplished by a school district's focus- 
ing on its unique needs, and on at least five characteristics which 
research shows to be present in schools that have been noted to be 
effective: 

—strong instructional leadership 

—a clear, focused mission 

—a school climate which allows for high expectations for all 
students 

—consistent and frequent monitoring of student progress 
—a stable, orderly, and safe school environment 

In addressing those unique needs, school districts have sought to 
achieve additional characteristics based on Effective Schools re- 
search. Among these characteristics are: 

—strengthened home /school relations, and 
—more time allocated to academic study 

This report provides a description of how nine school districts 
an * at least one county education office located in various parts of 
the country developed and implemented an Effective Schools pro- 
gram, based on their owrt definition of identified needs. They pro- 
vided extensive data and other materials to committee staff, and 
Congressional Research Service staff. In this regard, Congressional 
Research Service assistance was invaluable to the committee in 
producing this report. 

It is important that members of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee have access to this report in light of the inclusion of Effec- 
tive Schools programs in the Hawkins/Stafford Elementary and 
Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 1988. This report 
will aiso be useful to educators, interested citizens, and others in 
learning how a select number of school districts adopted school im- 
provement methods based on the Effective Schools concept. 

I believe that this report will be helpful in assisting the members 
of this committee in addressing avenues of Federal assistance in 
improving the Nation's schools, as part of the committee's over- 
sight and legislative purpose. 

Augustus F. Hawkins, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and iMbor 

<iii) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Congress of the United States recently enacted legislation di- 
recting Federal financial assistance to the implementation and ex- 
pansion of educational projects based on the Effective Schools re- 
search. As defined in the legislation, 1 Effective Schools projects are 
intended to: 

(1) promote school-level planning, instructional improve- 
ment, and staff development; 

(2) increase the acadsmic performance of all children, par- 
ticularly those who are educationally deprived; and 

(3) achieve certain characteristics in participating schools 
that are identified in the Effective Schools research.The char- 
acteristics which reportedly distinguish effective schools from 
others are: 

(1) strong and effective instructional leadership; 

(2) a focus on basic and higher order skills; 

(3) a safe and orderly school environment; 

(4) the expectation that nearly all children can learn; and 

(5) ongoing assessment of student performance and program 
effectiveness. 

In July 1987, the House Committee on Education and Labor 
issued a report entitled Increasing Educational Success: The Effec- 
tive Schools Model (100th Congress, 1st Session). That report includ- 
ed 3 detailed analyses of different aspects of the Effective Schools 
research and a selection of previously published articles and stud- 
ies that form part of the Effective Schools research base. 2 

This current report provides a somewhat different perspective by 
focusing on how 9 individual school districts and 1 county educa- 
tion office are implementing their own Effective Schools programs. 
These districts and county office were selected for inclusion in this 
Committee print because their programs adhere closely to the defi- 
nitions laid out in the Federal legislation. As the Effective Schools 
provisions in the new legislation are implemented, the prior experi- 
ence of these and other school systems in establishing and carrying 
out Effective Schools programs will be important for determining 
how Federal assistance can best support districts in that process. In 
essence, the Committee asked these districts and county office to 
tell the "story" of their Effective Schools programs by completing a 



1 Chapter 2, Title I, of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amended by 
P.L 100-297, the Augustus F Hawkins-Robert T Stafford Elementary and Secondary School Im- 
provement Amendments of 1988 Chapter 2 is the Federal education Slock grant program There 
are also Effective Schools provisions in Chapter 1 I compensatory education program) of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act utilizing a nearly identical definition to that for Chapter 

2 The introduction to that report provides a review of the development of the Effective Schools 
research 

(1) 
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questionnaire that contained 7 relatively open-ended questions (de- 
scribed below). 

Much of the Effective Schools research is based on the efforts of 
individual principals and groups of teachers to raise the academic 
performance of students at particular schools. This, essentially, is a 
"bottom-up" process. The Committee's focus on school districts 
offers an opportunity to explore how the research can be applied 
through a "top-down" process, from district central office or county 
office to individual schools. 

Selection of Districts and Data Gathering 

Through reviews of the relevant literature, consultation with Ef- 
fective Schools experts, and discussion with officials of the U.S. De- 
partment of Education, Committee staff identified a number of in- 
dividual school districts that reportedly had Effective Schools 
projects in place. After additional data gathering, about 20 school 
districts and a county education office providing technical assist- 
ance to many districts were chosen to receive a questionnaire that 
asked the folio wiag 7 questions: 

1) Which of the characteristics identified by the Effective 
Schools research are you trying to achieve? (Five of these char- 
acteristics are listed in the Committee's letter to you. If your 
school district has identified other school characteristics, 
please include these in your responses.) 

2) What are your program's goals? (These would be in addi- 
tion to the characteristics identified in the Effective Schools re- 
search and would include such things as (a) narrowing the 
achievement gap between minority and majority students, (b) 
raising all students' achievement test scores, or (c) improving 
student behavior and discipline.) 

3) What indicators of program progress are you measuring? 
What have been your results to date? (Please indicate whether 
you are conducting detailed evaluations, longitudinal analyses, 
or comparisons of participating schools to other comparable, 
non-participating schools. Among the indicators that might be 
monitored are test scores, dropout rates, or attendance rates.) 

4) How is your program being implemented? (Is participation 
in the program voluntary or mandatory for the district, for in- 
dividual schools, for school principals, and for school staff? 
Also, please describe the involvement in the program b}' the 
district's central office, the school board, the State educational 
agency, the teachers' union (if any), outside agencies or con- 
sultants, parents, principals, and teachers.) 

5) How much does your Effective Schools program cost, and 
what are its sources of funding? (If available, please provide 
total and per pupil annual funding required to implement the 
Effective Schools program, and annual amounts of assistance 
from the Federal government, State government, local govern- 
ment, and private sources.) 

6) What are the characteristics of your school district? 
(Please describe your school district, providing the following in- 
formation, if available: number of schools by grade level, aver- 
age daily membership, average da*ly attendance, percentage of 
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average daily membership from different racial and ethnic 
backgrounds, percentage of children receiving free school 
lunches, overall high school dropout rate— indicating how this 
was calculated, percentage of students enrolled below modal 
grade, district's average pupil/teacher ratio, average per pupil 
expenditure.) 

7) What are the characteristics of the schools participating 
in your Effective Schools program? (If possible, please provide 
data similar to that used above in question number 6 to de- 
scribe the district as a whole.) 
Following analysis of the responses to the questionnaire, 9 school 
districts and 1 county office were selected for inclusion in the Com- 
mittee Print: 

1. Caldwell, Idaho 

2. Clovis, California 

3. Joliet, Illinois 

4. Kansas City, Missouri 

5. La Joya, Texas 

6. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

7. Prince George's County, Maryland 

8. San Oiego County Office of Education, California 

9. South Harrison, Missouri 

10. Spencerport, New York 

These districts and county office were selected on the basis of how 
much their programs reflected the legislative definition of an Effec- 
tive Schools project in the new legislation. Committee staff also 
sought to achieve a decree of geographic diversity, a range of en- 
rollment sizes, and different racial and ethnic representation 
among the districts. The San Diego County Office of Education was 
included because, in its role as a provider of technical assistance to 
schools within many districts, it may offer important insights on 
how to facilitate establishment of Effective Schools projects at the 
district level. 

Discussion 

The following pages provide a brief discussion of the responses 
made by the various school systems. No effort has been made to 
perform a rigorous analysis of the questionnaires for several rea- 
sons. First, the questions are generally open-ended, eliciting re- 
sponses that vary substantially in terms of detail and kind of infor- 
mation. Second, it was determined at the outset of this pr^ect that 
no undue burden was to be imposed on districts agreeing to partici- 
pate. As a result, Committee staff made only a limited number of 
follow-up contacts with the respondents to clarify some of the infor- 
mation provided. Finally, although the respondents include many 
different kinds of schools systems, they are not statistically repre- 
sentative of districts across the country. 

The systems' responses to each of the questions is considered 
briefly below. Following this section, the Committee Print provides 
a detailed description of each district's project based on the ques- 
tionnaire responses. 
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CHARACTERISTICS TO BE ACHIEVED 



The questionnaire sought to determine how the school systems 
were defining the characteristics of an effective school in their 
projects, that is, what were the practices and attitudes that are 
characteristic of such a school. 3 

Given the selection process, It was expected that all of the re- 
spondents seek to achieve the characteristics delineated in the Fed- 
eral legislation. What is important is that each expands upon those 
core characteristics. For example, the Pittsburgh public school 
system adds a number of effective teaching characteristics to the 
core school characteristics. All but one of the districts add signifi- 
cant linkage between home and the school, or the community and 
the school, as a characteristic. Many include substantial "time on 
task" (portion of in-school time actually devoted to academic study) 
as another desired characteristic. Thus, it would appear that, for 
these districts, the core characteristics may be necessary, but not 
sufficient, to portray an Effective School. 

OVERALL GOAI£ 

The questionnaire asked school systems to describe their overall 
goals for students' performance and abilities. These goals are the 
outcomes that a school system wants to achieve as a result of help- 
ing its schools acquire the characteristics of an Effective School. 

Respondents often define their goals as improvement in student 
achievement test scores, attendance rates, dropout rates, etc., and 
through a comparison of different groups of students. For example, 
the Prince George's County school system is seeking to narrow the 
gap between the test scores of white students and minority stu- 
dents. Others, such as Spencerport and Joliet want to close the gap 
that separates children from different socioeconomic groups. 

Many of the districts specifically recognize that the performance 
gaps between different groups of students will not have been suc- 
cessfully closed unless lower performers are brought up to the level 
of higher performers. Prince George's County, for example, sets as 
one of its goals that a greater share of its students will score in the 
highest quartile on its tests. 

A number of the respondents, such as Spencerport and Joliet, 
have established goals that, once attained, should be maintained 
over time. In these two districts, to be considered successful, a 
school must maintain the overall levels of performance for at least 
3 years. For schools that have yet to attain those levels, the dis- 
tricts require that there be annual improvements in the perform- 
ance of students. 

INDICATORS OF SUCCESS 

The descriptions of this aspect of the various Effective Schools 
projects included in this report are p- -ticularly uneven. The Com- 
mittee questionnaire sought to identify the specific measurements 
used bv school systems to determine whether they are succeeding 
and what results had been obtained to date. Some of the differ- 



a These characteristics are often referred to cs the "correlates" of the Effective Schools re- 
search 
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ences among the respondents' descriptions are due to the ability of 
the school districts to provide the requested data. To some degree, 
the relative newness of these projects may also have precluded 
elaborate delineation of results. (Among the oldest projects is that 
in Spencerport which began in the 1982-83 school year.) 

Given the nature of the overall goals (described above), it is 
hardly surprising that testing is a key indicator used by every dis- 
trict. Other indicators include student attendance rates and drop- 
out rates. Clovis measures the level of student participation in 
team or group activities; Pittsburgh looks at how frequently stu- 
dents are retained in grade; Kansas City looks at enrollment levels 
in gifted and 'ilented programs and in remedial education pro- 
grams. Students are not the only ones whose performance is as- 
sessed. La Joya monitors teacher turnover and teacher attendance 
rates. 

With regard to testing, the districts appear to use a combination 
of national norm-referenced tests (test takers' scores are compared 
to the performance of a nationally representative sample of test 
takers in some prior year) and State basic skills and minimum 
competency tests (typically, measuring whether students have mas- 
tered desired skills). 

The results reported to the Committee are varied, precluding 
comparisons among these school systems. It is also nut possible 
from the questionnaire data to conclude that particular Effective 
Schools projects have been successful. Nevertheless, officials of 
many of the districts described in the following pages assert that 
their projects have indeed improved educational outcomes. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The specific implementation process differs from district to dis- 
trict. Nevertheless, there are certain key steps that all, or nearly 
all, of the districts have taken to establish and implement their Ef- 
fective Schools projects. 

Teams of principals and teachers, with parents and community 
representatives sometimes included, are established to bring differ- 
ent groups together to develop support for the project and to imple- 
ment it. These teams are typically created on a school-by-school 
basis for the explicit purpose of developing an improvement plan 
for an individual school. These teams also often monitor and evalu- 
ate the building level plans and amend them if necessary. In some 
instances, teams are created at the districtwide level to coordinate 
and monitor the implementation of the project. 

Outside assistance, most frequently in the form of technical as- 
sistance, is a recurrent feature of the implementation process. This 
assistance is often provided by State education personnel and by 
private consultants, some of whom are university faculty. 

Instruction and training in what constitutes the Effective Schools 
research and how to implement an improvement program based 
upon that research is typically provided to administrators, teach - 
ers, and other staff. 

Needs assessments are an integral feature of nearly every effort 
described in the following pages. Such assessments are among the 
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initial steps taken to identify what the various groups in the educa- 
tional process believe to be problems. 

Mandatory participation is the rule for the schools in these dis- 
tricts, with the exception of the efforts by the San Diego County 
Office of Education. In all but one of the districts responding to the 
questionnaire, every school in the district is involved in the Effec- 
tive Schools project. In that one district, Pittsburgh, only a small 
number of schools participate, yet they are chosen by the district's 
central office and have to participate. 

Structured implementation characterizes most of these districts. 
The process has a number of definite, precise steps that have to be 
taken. The roles of key actors, such as administrators, teachers, or 
parents, are defined in advance. The process often has stages for 
monitoring and evaluating the efforts to date and for modifying as- 
pects of the process if necessary. 

COST 

From the responses provided, it is not possible to determine the 
average cost of implementation among the respondents. It proved 
difficult for most of the districts to provide precise cost data for the 
Effective Schools activities. Often the project is fully integrated 
into the on-going activities of the district and, therefore, not sepa- 
rately tracked. 

Some Federal funds support these districts. Several districts 
noted that they used some of the Chapter 2 education block grant 
funding for Effective Schools activities. Additional Chapter 2 funds 
should be available for these activities when the new legislation is 
fully implemented. 

Of special interest is the situation in Kansas City where desegre- 
gation litigation has generated State funding for the district's Ef- 
fective Schools project. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DISTRICTS 

The districts described in this Committee Print range in size 
from an enrollment of less than 1,000 (South Harrison) to an en- 
rollment in excess of 100,000 (Prince George's County). They pro- 
vide a mix of urban, rural, and suburban environments. They in- 
clude districts with hardly any minority representation among stu- 
dents (e.g., Spencerport) and districts enrolling mostly minority stu- 
dents (e.g., La Joya). 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING IN THE PROGRAMS 

With the exceptions of San Diego and Pittsburgh, all of the 
schools in each of the districts participate in an Effective Schools 
project. In Pittsburgh, it appears that the participating schools 
enroll a more economically disadvantaged student body (measured 
by receipt of free school lunch) than does the school system in gen- 
eral. The average size of participating schools also is larger than 
for all Pittsburgh schools; class size appears relatively similar. 



QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES 



This section provides much of the detailed information 
provided by the school systems in response to the Commit- 
tee's questionnaire. To the extent possible, text from the 
actual responses is reproduced below. To keep the Commit- 
tee Print within an acceptable length and to keep the de- 
scriptions accessible to a broader audience, it was neces- 
sary in many instances to provide only excerpts. Also, 
paraphrasing of districts' responses is provided below at 
times. Please note that all text taken verbatim from the 
questionnaire responses is printed in italics. 
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CALDWELL, IDAHO 



Characteristics to be Achieved 

The Caldwell School District's More Effective Schools Project is 
premised upon the following findings drawn from the Effective 
Schools research: 

• Virtually all students are educable when educability is defined 
as pupil acquisition of basic school skills. 

• Research concludes that the school effects are more powerful 
than familial effects. This conclusion must not be taken to 
mean that there is no familial effect in pupil acquisition of aca- 
demic skills. In some families, batnground does not limit a stu- 
<**nt f 8 ability ( o acquire basic school skills. But some families 
ca enhance student achievement well beyond basic school 
skills. 

• There is a fositive correlation between academic student 
achievement and staff expectation. 

• At, emphasis upon learning, upon academic achievement, is the 
prime purpose of public education. 

• Teachers and principals can and do make a key difference in 
the quality of education each child receives. 

• A school building is a complex social system with a set of 
norms, beliefs, and patterns of behavior which can facilitate or 
hinder learning. 

• Collaborative, cooperative, collegial, supportive, noncoercive 
planning, especially at the building level and, accompanied by 
support from the district office personnel, is the key approach to 
improvement. 

• The building principal has a key role in establishing the cli- 
mate of his or her building. 

• Change is a process, a series of related events. It is .iot one 
event 

• Ideal change fosters ownership and commitment by all partici- 
pants. 

• In many ways the schools in our district are effective. Our chal- 
lenge is to make them more effective [by putting] the current 
educational research into practice. 

• The effective schools project involves all school personnel 

• Because the climate of a school is dependent upon all of its oc- 
cupants, the individual school building as a whole is the strate- 

S'c unit for planned change. To obtain change, attention must 
f paid to the culture of the school; focusing on the behavior of 
individual teachers or students is not sufficient 

• Focusing on effective schools research may necessitate realign- 
ment of other priorities within the building. 

(9) 
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Overall Goals 

Among the goals described by the district are the following: 

Our district does achievement testing on an annual basis and 
those results are shared in the "Report Card 11 . The school dis- 
trict is in the process of developing criterion referenced tests for 
mathematics and reading. The school district is using the test 
data to evaluate its effectiveness based on student outcomes. 
The district is looking at the test data to determine if equally 
high proportions of low and middle income students are master- 
ing the essential curriculum. We look at the socioeconomic 
status of our students as we evaluate the standardized test 
data. 

Indicators of Success 

The Caldwell school district will be producing annually a 
"Report Card" giving detailed information about the characteris- 
tics and performance of each school in the system. 

In 1988, three elementary schools entered an accreditation 
"warned status." The district has assigned a vice principal whose 
time will be divided among the three schools. 

Caldwell uses the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) in 
grades 1-5, 7, and 10. Grades 6 and 8 take the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills (ITBS). The 11th graders are assessed on the Test of Achieve- 
ment and Proficiency (TAP), a statewide program of assessment. 
Idaho also administers the Direct Writing Assessment (DWA) to all 
8th and 11th graders. 

Two of the district's schools have been identified by the U.S. De- 
partment of Education in its school recognition program. 

Implementation 

The school system's implementation process is focused on train- 
ing and sensitizing its school administrators to the content of the 
Effective Schools research and ways of implementing a program 
based upon that research. 

During the 1984 school year the Caldwell School District was 
first introduced to the "Effective Schools" research through 
presentations by our superintendent, Darrel Deide. The admin- 
istrators' monthly in-service revolved around the research that 
was being conducted in this area. A list of major research find- 
ings, principles, and assumptions were developed and became a 
part of the school district's belief system. [The findings were de- 
lineated under "Characteristics to be Achieved ' above.] 

As the school district continued to raise the awareness level 
of the administrators in regard to the "Effective Schools 11 re- 
search, the district determined that the research is applicable to 
a suburban school system and all levels of that school system. It 
provides a most powerful model for studying and developing 
plans for school improvement. As a result of the continued 
training and dialogue within each building, discussion has cen- 
tered around educationally significant topics. 

A definite process is emerging as the schools are looking at 
implementing an effective schools project within their build- 
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ings. Briefly these stages include: Awareness, In-service, Project 
design, Needs assessment. Formulation of building plans, Im- 
plementation, and Evaluation. At this time various schools are 
at different stages in this development. As goals are developed 
by the administrative team in each school building for the 
1988-89 school year these goals will tie in with where that 
building is in its planning and implementation. 

The administrative team of the Caldwell School District has 
continued on-going extensive training in the areas of the effec- 
tive schools research over the past year. This training has in- 
cluded a two credit class through the College of Idaho, [an] "Ef- 
fective Schools Workshop . . . 

The school district administrative team also spent three sepa- 
rate days in drive-in workshops sponsored by the Idaho School 
Administrator Assistance Center. . . . These workshops tied 
into the effective schools research by specifically translating the 
most current research on effective leadership and student 
achievement into practical, proven day to day strategies the edu- 
cational leader can use to maximize teacher and student 
achievement. . . 

As the "Effective School Research" project continues in the 
Caldwell schools, it is essential that every school believes that 
all children ca y t learn and that all teachers and administrators 
can help them. Nothing less is acceptable. Most important, this 
expectation must be conveyed to students. As participating ad- 
ministrators in [the] Caldwell effective school project we must 
take an honest look at ourselves and our role as instructional 
leaders. The challenge of everyone committed to effect? ve schools 
is exciting, threatening, promising, time consuming and some- 
times painful. 

Characteristics of the District 

The Caldwell school district consists of 3 elementary schools, 1 
middle school (grades 6 and 7), 1 junior high school (grades 8 and 
9), and 1 high school. In February 1988, the system enrolled 4,077 
students — 75 percent were white, 24 percent were Hispanic, 1 per- 
cent were Asian, .2 percent were black, and .4 percent were Native 
American. 

The estimated dropout rate for the district rose slightly from 23.6 
percent in 1987 to 24.2 percent in 1988. This rate is, calculated by 
comparing the number of graduating seniors to the number of en- 
rolled students 3 years earlier. 

Characteristics of Schools Participating in the Program 
All schools are participating in the Effective Schools program. 
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CLOVIS, CALIFORNIA 



Characteristics to be Achieved 

The Clovis Unified School District, in Clovis, California, is trying 
to achieve the following characteristics in its Effective School 
effort: 

• a system of schoolbased management, with strong leadership 
from the principal 

• [a] focus on academic achievement 

• high teacher expectations for all students 

• a clearly stated accountability system, with frequent monitoring 
of pupil and program progress 

• commitment to [the] proposition that all children can learn 

• [an] emphasis on school attendance 

• parent and community involvement 

• co-curricular involvement of students [described below] 

• [a] safe and orderly school environment 

Overall Goals 

Clovis has set several specific goals or outcomes that it is work- 
ing toward. The system wants to: 

• [Ensure that] [a]t least 90% of all students graduating from the 
Clovus Unified School District will qualify for entry into the 
California State University system. 

• Enable every student to maximize his/her capabilities in mind 
(academics), body (physical fitness), and spirit (attitude, charac- 
ter). 

• Insure that at least 90% of all students read, write, and com- 
pute in mathematics at or above grade level 

Indicators of Success 

The school system is collecting an array of data, linked to the 
overall goals and characteristics being sought. The following are 
identified .in the system's response to the Committee questionnaire: 
CURRICULAR Test results from outside, secure tests— Cali- 
fornia Assessment Program and Advanced Placement— are used 
as instructional quality indicators. Curriculum alignment with 
recommended state frameworks, and appropriate evaluation of 
student achievement, should foster success in these state and 
national assessment programs. 

• t&CURl)ICULAR. Outcomes of team or group participation 
in athletic contests, musical performances, and a wide array of 
activities from academic decathlon to forensics and debate, are 
quantifiea to receive a rating for each school. 

(12) 
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COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT, Parents and community 
evaluate school climate and campus appearance. Parent partici-^ 
pation in school and district advisory meetings and parents 9 
ratings of the overall quality of each school also contribute to 
this category. Survey of all parents is conducted annually. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. Student attendance, clean 
campus, and classroom care are evaluated. Student attendance 
is quantified through a formula based on percentage of unex- 
cused absences per enrollment. Parent teams judge the appear- 
ance of each campus, once per semester, using established crite- 
ria. 

OTHER QUALITY INDICATORS. Individuals, student 
groups, and schools are noted f<?r achievement of national, 
state, or local awards. Number of students eligible for Califor- 
nia State University admission upon high school graduation, 
SAT results, and exemplary or distinguished school recognition 
add to the school's rating. 
These indicators constitute a critical component of the Effective 
Schools effort in the district. The data gathered are used as follows: 

Progress toward goals is systematically and frequently moni- 
tored in each category by school. This feedback to school princi- 
pals provides data to support decisions made relative to curricu- 
lum, resources, and program priorities. The data also contrib- 
utes to a School Report Card issued at the end of the school 
year. The report card includes twenty-one additional factors 
which include vandalism, class size average, ethnic and socio- 
economic description, dropout rates, etc. 

Each school receives an annual rating that reflects how well 
accountability criteria are achieved. The categories are Superi- 
or, Excellent, Good, or Needs Improvement. Survey and test re- 
sults, along with other quantifiable data, make up an objective 
rating scale. 

As provided by the school district, the following results have 
been achieved* 

• The CTBS [Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills] was adminis- 
tered annually through 1986-87. Student scores in 1972 were in 
the 40th percentiles for reading, math, and language. In 1986- 
87, 92 percent of the K-8 students were on grade level or above 
in math, 82 percent in reading, and 87 percent in language. 

• Since 1980, the district's California Assessment Program scores 
in all areas have been above or within the expectancy bands for 
similar school districts. In 1986-87, eleven of fourteen schools 
scored above the expectancy band. 

•SAT scores have increased progressively over the past three 
years. District norms are above state and national averages. 

• Both female students and Hispanic students score above state 
and national averages on the SAT in the comparison with their 
respective subgroup norms. 

• The success rate on Advanced Placement examinations has in- 
creased from 13.4 per 100 students in 1984, to 35.8 per 100 stu- 
dents in 1988. 

• The high school dropout rate by ethnic group is very low in con- 
trast to national norms. 
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• ™? o 0 J!t a J te ? danC f an average °f 93J * lucent] bodily 
present daily and 99.1 [percent] either bodily present or on ex- 
cused absence. 

• Vandalism is less than $2 per student annually. 

• Three schools have received National Exemplary Status— one el- 
ementary, one intermediate, and one high school. Several others 
nave been named distinguished schools at the state level 

• Five schools were nominated in 1987-88 as Model Compensatory 
Education Schools by the California State Department of Edu- 
cation, on the basis of minority /ethnic student achievement. 

Implementation 
All schools in the district participate. The district's accountability 

%M9 W £l C nVeS tke effective scho <>ls program was established 
m lit /z. There is an ongoing motivation at each site to work effec- 
tively each year and to better performance from year to year. The 
district is one of the few in California in which teachefs are not 
ZT* t R °£ S °f P™^** school staffs, parents, school board, 
ana central office staff can be described as follows: 

School Board and District Administrative Functions 

Leadership In their leadership roles, the school board and dis- 
trict administration are responsible for the cornerstones of Mission 
ana Accountability. 

Mission. In setting the mission, the board and administration 
articulate direction and goals that provide consistency of pur- 
pose across the district. The desired outcome is to unite the 
entire district mto an educational team with common vision, 
proviamg a framework for sound educational decisionmaking 
Accountability. Greater freedom and autonomy at school sitts 
^^re accountability to maintain standards and to provide 
feedback for program improvement. ... 
Results provide an annual performance report to each school site 

tol^! 6 ^ 68 ^ ° npo 1 l ar i anJ 08 a basis for annual planning. 
Results are also reported back to the community through School As- 
sessment Review Teams (SARTs). 

Support. An equally important function, in response to school site 
«?nfft 0m l£ i J dec f l0nma ^ng, is support. As principals, with their 
JfTi. f or ^ u ^ e P lans and identify needs, the superintendent, other 
district administrators, and school board become "variable remov- 
ers and resource allocators. ... 

Principal and Site Level Functions 

Principal The principal, as "captain of the ship," has full au- 
thority within the parameters of district-set mission and goals, to 
function as chief executive officer at the school site. Determination 
of method and 'content" are site leadership's domain. 

Program Development and School-site Budgeting. Program devel- 
opment and school-site budgeting are determined by student per- 
formance goals and by diagnosed student needs. Teachers diagnose 
individual student needs, determine resources required to meet 
needs, and develop a strategic plan for the entire class. Once devel- 
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oped, the plan is submitted to the principal for discussion. . . The 
collection of teachers' classroom plans at a site become the basis for 
the principal's strategic plan for the school . . . 

Site plans and budgets from each of the schools fold into the dis- 
trict plan and budget The final result is a comprehensive district 
blueprint for action, which supports improved student performance, 
determined by school-site personnel 

Parent and Community Participation. Parent and community par- 
ticipation in the management process is provided through School 
Assessment Review Teams (SARTs) at each school. These teams in- 
clude the principal, selected teachers, and parent volunteers. . . . 
SARTs serve as school advisory councils, working cooperatively with 
school staff on educational issues and serving as school-community 
liaisons. . . . A district level SART is made up of parent representa- 
tives and principals from each school site. A major undertaking of 
the district SART is an annual Parent Survey. The survey results 
are used both at school sites and at the district level in the account- 
ability process. 

Cost 

The Clovis Unified School District does not have an "effective 
schools 1 ' budget. The district believes that development of effective 
schools is the result of effective management, planning, and judi- 
cious use of normal funding. The districts a.d.a. allotment falls 
within the lowest quartile in comparison with other districts in the 
county and the state. The state revenue limit for 1988-89 is estimat- 
ed at $2,779 per pupil. 

Characteristics of the District 

Historically, CUSD [Clovis Unified School District] has been 
rural in nature, wuL a significant number of migrant families from 
Mexico and Southeast Asia choosing unincorporated areas of the 
District as a home base. Now in the path of urban development, 
however, its composition is changing to a more urban-suburban pat- 
tern. 

While the District is changing, all segments of the socio-economic 
spectrum are presented with a preponderance of the population in 
the lower middle quartile. Although the District projects an image 
of affluence with well maintained, attractive schools and facilities, 
it is actually a low wealth district. Its operation budget per pupil is 
one of the lowest in California for unified school districts of compa- 
rable size. 

The school district has 21 schools— 15 elementary schools, 2 in- 
termediate schools (grades 7 and 8), 2 high schools (grades 9 
through 12), 1 continuation school, and 1 adult education school. 
For the 1988-89 school year, the enrollment is slightly more than 
19,000. 

Of the school enrollment, 73.3 percent is white, 16.3 percent is 
Hispanic, 6.6 percent is Asian/Pacific Islander, 1.7 percent is black, 
1.5 percent is American Indian, and .4 percent is Filipino. 

Twenty percent of enrolled students receive a free lunch; 12.6 
percent of students' families receive Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children (AFDC). 
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The annual dropout rate for 1986-87 was 4 percent This is the 
percentage of 10th through 12th graders who drop out each year A 
dropout for this calculation was defined as any student who has 
been enrolled in grade 10, 11, or 12, but who left school prior to 
graduation or the completion of a formal education, or legal equiva- 
lent, and who did not within 45 school days enter another public or 
private educational institution or school program, as documented by 
a written request for a transcript from that institution. 
rhe average pupil/teacher ratio was 30.6/1 in 1987-88 
The average per pupil expenditure in 1987-88 was $3,334. 

Characteristics of Schools Participating in the Program 

All of the district's schools are participating in the Effective 
schools program. 
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JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
(District #86) 



Characteristics to be Achieved 



Our School Improvement Program, based on Effective Schools re- 
search, revolves around the following correlates: 

• Clear and Focused Mission 

• Instructional Leadership 

• Frequent Monitoring of Student Progress 

• Safe and Orderly Environment 

• High Expectations 

• Home/School Relationships 

• Opportunity to Learn — Time on Task 

These correlates are not presented in any order of priority. 

The District #86 definition of an effective school is: 

An effective school is one in which all students learn the 
basic curriculum regardless of their previous academic perform- 
ance, handicap, family background, socio-economic status, race 
and/or gender. For a school to be effective, two standards must 
be achieved: 

Quality—The achievement level of all students must be high. 
Equity— The distribution of high achievement is consistent 
across the major subsets of the student population. 



The goal of our School Improvement Program is to raise student 
achievement in a manner that reflects both quality and equity. As a 
result, we have established long-range districtwide achievement 
goals and individual building goals. 

The long-range goals are: 

District #06 considers a school to be effective when it has 



achieved or exceeded the following standards: 

1) 95% of students must demonstrate mastery at the 80% 
level or above on criterion referenced tests. 

2) On a norm referenced test all students must score at 
the 50% percentile or higher, based upon national norms. 

3) There shall be no significant difference in the propor- 
tion of students demonstrating mastery of the basic curricu- 
lum <xs a function of socio-economic status as indicated by 
the educational level of the mother. 

4) The above criteria must be attained for a minimum of 
three consecutive years. 

Should a school not be effective according to the above defini- 
tion, the following must occur: 



Overall Goals 
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1) There shall be an annual increase in the proportion of 
the students who demonstrate mastery on the criterion ref- 
erenced tests and norm referenced tests. 

2) There shall be an annual decrease in the discrepancy 
between the proportion of students from the lowpr socio-eco- 
nomic class demonstrating mastery of the basic curriculum 
as compared with the proportion of students from higher 
socio-economic classes demonstrating mastery of the basic 
curriculum. 

In addition, District #86 requires that each building disaggre- 
gate their student data to assure that there is equity across sub- 
groups. Example: Low socio economic vs. average or affluent, boys 
vs. girls, blacks vs. whites. 

Indicators of Success 

We are presently utilizing standardized achievement tests (Iowa 
Test of Basic skills) and are in the process of implementing criterion 
referenced tests in each academic area. 

Since we have explained to the Board that it will take three to 
five years to make an impact on student achievement, we also use 
the evaluations that are built into the individual School Improve- 
ment Plans of the buildings. [See discussion below in Implementa- 
tion.] 

In addition to reporting student achievement data, they are re- 
uired to report and document progress and success of the activities 
uilt into their School Improvement Plans. 
. . . Student progress will be reviewed annually by the faculty 
and submitted to the Superintendent. The following information is 
to be submitted to the Superintendent for review by the end of the 
school year: 1) achievement test results by grade for the present year 
and the two previous years in quartile report form for reading, lan- 
guage arte, and math; 2) disaggregatefd] analysis of achievement re- 
sults by building; 3) criterion referenced test results of student mas- 
tery by grade for language arts and math; and 4) disaggregatefd] 
analysis of criterion referenced test results by building. 

Implementation 

School Improvement Process 

The Joliet Public School Board and the Superintendent of 
Schools, serving as its chief executive officer, assume ultimate re- 
sponsibility for implementation of the School Improvement Process 
in the district. The Board accepts responsibility for determining 
policy and goals, and in providing staff with appropriate financial 
and human resources. The Superintendent accepts responsibility for 
assuring that the practices undertaken in the process arc consistent 
with School Board intent, are educationally sound, and ^ in com- 
pliance with legal codes and stite statute. The Superintendent is re- 
sponsible for providing the leadership necessary in helping the dis- 
trict focus on its stated mission and achieving standards of effec- 
tiveness. 

Since each school building is unique, flexibility is needed in de- 
veloping instructional programs that will assure achievement of 
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District goals as they relate to school improvement The District de- 
fines the role of the principal as the instructional leader. The prin- 
cipal provides the leadership to help the school focus on its stated 
mission and achieve the District's standards of effectiveness. 

One of the first major steps in the school improvement process, at 
the building level, is the selection of the staff members that will 
become the building level team. The team selected will work in col- 
laboration with the principal to implement the school improvement 
process in the building. The major function of the team is to prepare 
a three year school improvement plan by which student achievement 
will increase. Once the plan has been developed the team will be re- 
sponsible for implementing, monitoring, adjusting, and evaluating 
it. 

Building Level Team 

Elementary teams will consist of three staff members, the princi- 
pal, one central staff member. The junior high teams will consist of 
six staff members, the principal, and one central staff member. 

Each building will be also select two alternate members. Once the 
team has been selected the names of the members and alternates are 
to be submitted to the Assistant Superintendent of Instruction for 
final approval. Each staff is expected to determine tenure of team 
members and develop a means for rotating and replacing members 
on the team. 

The role of the building level team is crucial to the school im- 
provement process. It is essential that *he team reflect the make-up 
of the total faculty. Selection of the members can take place in a 
variety of ways. 

It is recommended that each team receive initial training in 
group dynamics and planning. This training can be provided by 
principals and team members or provided by district staff. It is the 
responsibility of the team to determine additional training and re- 
quest resources needed. 

One of the functions of the team during the first year is the estab- 
lishment of specific means for communicating both formally and in- 
formally with the faculty. It is important that the faculty is made 
aware of what is being discussed by the building level team and 
given an opportunity to provide input and feedback throughout the 
process. 

As a school enters the School Improvement Process, one year is de- 
voted to assessing building needs and developing a three year school 
improvement plan. During this year each building is provided sub- 
stitutes for the team to meet nine half days during the school year. 
In addition each building is provided a building fund of $1200/Ele- 
mentary, $2400/Junior High, to conduct meetings as needed and 
purchase resources necessary for completion of the plan. Once the 
plan has been written the school enters into the implementation 
stage of the three year process. During the first and second years of 
implementation the District will provide substitutes for the team to 
meet four half days each year to monitor and revise the plan. 
During the third year of implementation a team is again given sub- 
stitutes for nine half day meetings to reassess needs and develop a 
plan for the next three years. 
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Development of the School Improvement Plan 

Each building is required to submit a written three year school 
improvement plan. The Improvement Plan must be based upon as- 
sessment of needs in regard to 1) student achievement, 2) assessment 
of correlates, and 3) archival data. 

The plan submitted to the District will serve as a working docu- 
ment which highlights the overall needs, the building mission, 
goals, and objectives and outlines activities which will assist the 
building in reaching their stated goals. 

... This year we have implemented a district monitoring system 
in order to evaluate on a regular basis the individual building 
School Improvement Plans. Referenced below is the manner in 
which we monitor the individual plans at the district level. 

Monitoring 

School improvement will be monitored both at the District and 
Building level. Monitoring at the school level will be determined by 
the building level team as described within their plan and carried 
out by the building staff 

The District will be responsible for monitoring the building proc- 
ess, implementation of the plan, and improvement of student 
achievement. 

During the planning year a resource person is assigned to the 
building team by the Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent 
of Instruction. The resource person is expected to attend all sched- 
uled building level team meetings to provide assistance in develop- 
ing a three year plan. As a member of the team the resource person 
provides information in regard to current research in education, 
staff development, past practices, successful programs operating 
within the district, and educational practices pertinent to the devel- 
opment of the plan. The major wle of the resource person is to fa- 
cilitate the development of the plan. During the implementation 
process the resource person is utilized as needed. 

Upon completion of the first draft, the plan is submitted to the 
Assistant Superintendent of Instruction by March 1 of the planning 
year After reviewing the draft the Assistant Superintendent will 
schedule a meeting with the building level team to provide feedback 
and an opportunity for discussion. 

The final draft of the plan approved by the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Instruction is submitted by May 1 to the Superintendent. 
The Superintendent will review the plan and indicate in writing ap- 
proval or recommendations for revision by June 1. A faculty meeting 
will be scheduled with the Superintendent in the fall of the first 
year of the plan to discuss student achievement and support needed 
to implement the plan. 

... //i summary we can say that our School Improvement Pro- 
gram was a top down, bottom up process. By that I mean we sensi- 
tized the Board and the staff to the need for the program. The 
Board then authorized support of the program districtwide. At that 
point management took on a resource and support posture to the 
buildings. It is for that reason I think we have been successful. The 
program is really driven at this time by 'he individual buildings. 
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Cost 

Since it is a districtwide program where everyone is involved, in- 
cluding Special education and Chapter 1 and all supportive pro- 
grams, we consolidated our staff development money in order to pro- 
vide released time over a three-month period for the individual 
building level teams to analyze their building needs and develop 
school improvement plans. 



School Improvement Implementation Expenditures 



Item 


1986-87 


1987-88 


(Projected) 
1988-89 


(Projected) 
1989-90 


Consultant Fees .. 


$11516 


. $8,426 


$8,426 


$4,213 


Conference Costs 


3,300 


2,975 


1,500 


1,500 


Stipends 


6 J 60 


4,050 


3,900 


-0- 


Substitutes 


4,320 


£675 


10,950 


10,700 


Building Fund . 


9,600 


10.800 


9.600 


-0- 


Needs Assessment . .. 


-0- 


700 


700 


700 


Totals . . 


$38,496 


$36,626 


$35,076 


$17,113 



Funding Sources for 1987-88 



Approximate 
Coat/Funding 
Source 



Staff Development State Grant $9,329 

Chapter 2 Federal Grant 17,400 

Reading Improvement State Grant ... . . . .. 2,897 

Spectal Education Federal Grant (94-142) . . .. 5,000 

Curriculum Budget .... 2,000 



Characteristics of the District 

Joliet District #86 is a K-8 district with approximately 8,700 stu- 
dents. We have 21 buildings plus special education and preschool. 
We operate 17 elementary buildings and 4 junior highs with a staff 
of approximately 1,000 employees. 

We are our own administrative district for special education and 
offer a program for every handicapping condition. We have a large 
Chapter 1 program, bilingual program, gifted program, vocational 
education program, etc. 

The district's student population is approximately 56% minority 
with 40% being black and 16% being Hispanic. Free lunches are 
provided for 61% of our student population and another 7% receive 
reduced price meals, Joliet can be described as an urban district 
with a representative low socio-economic population. 

The district's average pupil/teacher ratio is 21.7/1 with an aver- 
age per pupil expenditure of $3,480,00. 

Characteristics of Schools Participating in the Program 
All schools are participating. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 



Characteristics to be Achieved 

The Effective School characteristics that the KCMSD [Kansas 
City Missouri School District] is emphasizing are: 

1) Clearly defined goals and objectives. 

2) High expectations for all students by instructional leaders 
and instructional staff 

3) Strong effective leadership by the principal and instruc- 
tional staff 

4) Creation and maintenance of a safe and orderly school cli- 
mate conducive to teaching and learning. 

5) Continuous monitoring and evaluation of student progress. 

6) Positive Parent-Community involvement. 

Overall Goals 

The program's goals are: 

1) Improvement of academic performance with a major em- 
phasis upon significant annual improvement of student achieve- 
ment in reading and mathematics with the objectives of reach- 
ing or exceeding norms in these areas. 

2) Provide a systematic, continuous planning process at the 
school level which emphasizes the cooperation of the community 
and staff in the development and implementation of Effective 
School Improvement plans which address school-site and dis- 
trictwide goals. 

3) Provide a process to improve skills in developing school im- 
provement plans and to increase the effectiveness of instructional 
activities at the schoolsite level. 

Indicators of Success 

The indicators of program progress that are being measured are: 

1) The ITBS [Iowa Test of Basic Skills], TAP [Test of 
Achievement and Proficiency] standardized tests, and A'MAT 
[Missouri Mastery and Achievement Test] criterion refertncefd] 
test 

2) Student Grades. 

3) Enrollments in advanced or honors courses, gifted pro- 
grams. 

4) Enrollments in remedial programs. 

5) Dropout rates. 

6) Student Attendance. 

7) Student, parental and teacher attitudes. 

(22) 
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According to the district, over the past 10 years, its secondary 
school annual dropout rate rose to 7.7 percent in 1981-82 but fell 
steadily since then to 2.6 percent in 1987-88. 

The d strict reports that its overall attendance rate appears to 
have been relatively stable since 1981-82. Between 1986-87 and 
1987-88, ihe rate fell from 90.7 percent to 89.6 percent. 

Implementation 

The state of Missouri funds the Effective Schools program in the 
folhwing amounts: schools with enrollments of 90% or more black 
students receive $125,000 and schools with less than 90% enroll- 
ment receive $100,000. Decisions on the expenditure of the allocated 
amount are bused upon a plan developed by an existing school advi- 
sory committee for each school 

Each school principal is responsible for forming a School Site 
Planning Team. The team has thr< „ major tasks: 

1) To develop a*. Effective Schools Improvement plan utiliz- 
ing the Effective Schools correlates. 

2) To implement and assist m monitoring ana assessing the 
plan. 

3) To prepare an evaluation report summarizing the imple- 
mentation of the plan. Each team has a team chairperson. 

The role of the principa I is critical in guiding the team to develop 
a plan that ensures the inclusion of the current Effective Schools re- 
search and appropriate activities to meet student needs. The school 
district of Kansas City, Missouri formed the School Advisory Com- 
mittees (SAC) to achieve cooperation among community people and 
school personnel in order to improve education and schools in ac- 
cordance with the s n hool district's goals. The school district's] . . . 
Board of Educatio, has specifically empowered the School Advisory 
Committees to achieve the following goals: 

• advise the principal of concerns among students, parents, and 
community members. 

• study developments of various kinds as they affect the local 
school and the district. 

• plan and carry out ways by which parents and ot\ ?r citizens at 
large can become regularly and appropriately informed about 
their local schools and the school district. 

• facilitate the communication and discussion of school and dis- 
trict issues between individuals and among groups. 

A SAC member is represented on the School-Site Planning team. 
Decisions on how the Effective Schools funds shall be spent is based 
upon a School Improvement Plan developed by the School-Site Plan- 
ning Team. The team makes recommendations to the Board of Edu- 
cation [with] regard to how these funds will be spent at the school 
which they represent. The Board of Education reviews and takes 
action [on] the appropriateness of these expenditures. All schools 
with program are required to participate. The program gives equal 
emphasis to both schooUnide factors and classroom instruction. 

The program involves familiarizing the school staff [with] the rel- 
evant research, conducting needs assessments, and formulating and 
implementing School Improvement plans, and assessing results. 
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The School Improvement plans are critiqued for their efficiency; 
do they incorporate the required steps necessary for improving test 
scores? This is one checkpoint. The plans are evaluated for their ef- 
fectiveness; did they do what they were intended to do? This is the 
second checkpoint. 

Cost 

On February 19, 1985, the KCMSD submitted to the [Federal Dis- 
trict] Court an intradistrict plan that proposed systemic educational 
improvements that would provide enhanced educational climate 
and achievement opportunities for those students remaining in ra- 
cially segregated schools and that would foster voluntary integra- 
tion. In particular, the plan cited certain characteristics of schools 
with effective academic programs. These characteristics include: 
clearly defined goals and objectives; strong leadership by the princi- 
pal and instructional staff; an orderly and safe climate; high expec- 
tations for students; continuous monitoring; and parent involve- 
ment. The District requested financial support for implementing Ef- 
fective School programs for all rchools with reading scores falling 
below the national average. The District estimated the cost of imple- 
menting the effective school project at $4,100,000, based on data 
showing that 41 of 50 elementary schools were below national norms 
in reading. 

In its June 14, 1985 Order, the Court awarded funding for imple- 
menting the Effective Schools component. For the 1985-86 school 
year, this included $75,000 for each of the 25 elementary schools 
with over 90% black enrollment and $50,000 for each of the remain- 
ing 43 schools. The Court ordered this amount to increase for the 

1986- 87 school year to $100,000 for the schools with over 90% black 
enrollment and to $75,000 for the remaining schools, and for the 

1987- 88 school year to $125,000 and $100,000 respectively. The Court 
directed that during the 1985-86 school year that the funds for im- 
proved student achievement were to be spent on components con- 
tained in the district plan in accordance with decisions by the 
KCMSD. ... 

In its 1986 Order, the Court allowed the Effective Schools pro- 
gram to expand to include four special schools— Fairview, Delano, 
Anderson, and the Teenage Parent Center— and approved $75,000 to 
be divided among the four schools on the basis of student popula- 
tion. The total budget approved for the Effective Schools component 
for the 1986-8? *chool year was $5,275,000. The Court further or- 
dered that with regard to the effective schools program: 

KCMSD shall not institute any procedures or strategies 
which would result in normal district level activities being paid 
for by the Effective Schools component. Nor shall KCMSD 
reduce any present district level activities and place the finan- 
cial burden on individual schools to purchase these services uti- 
lizing Effective School resources. 

The KCMSD implemented Effective Schools programs in the 
1986-87 school year. Earh school developed its own site plan 
using guidelines prescribed by the Associate Superintendent of 
Elementary and Secondary Operations. 
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The Court approved the funding requested for the Effective 
Schools component for 1988-89 through 1990-91 in its Order of July 
25, 1988. The KCMSD has reviewed the approved budget for 1989- 
90 of $7,025,000 and has determined that the District will need 
$7,025,000 to continue the program approved by the Court 

Characteristics of the District 

The Kansas City school system has 52 elementary schools (with 
various combinations of grades up to grade 6); 9 middle schools 
(grades 6-8); and 9 senior high schools (8 have grades 9-12, 1 has 
grades 6-12). The district also has 6 special schools, among them a 
teenage parent center. The district's total average daily member- 
ship (ADM) is 35,171. Slightly more than 50 percent of enrolled stu- 
dents receive school lunches. The annual average dropout rate for 
all secondary schools in 1987-88 was 2.5 percent; the rate for senior 
high schools was 3.9 percent. 

The district's average per pupil expenditure for 1987-88 was 
$5,617.41. 

Characteristics of Schools Participating in the Program 

All schools in the district participate in the effective schools pro- 
gram. 
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LA JOYA, TEXAS 



Characteristics to be Achieved 



The La Joya Independent School District is striving to be an effec- 
tive school district characterized by the following: 

• a safe and positive school climate where teaching and learning 
are emphasized and rewarded 

• high expectations by all members of the organization and a 
commitment and dedication to the belief that all students will 
achieve success 

• transformational instructional leaders who effectively commu 
nicate the mission of the district to staff, parents, community, 
and students 

• a strong instructional focus which supports academic achieve- 
ment for all children by stressing academic goals, objectives, 
and priorities 

• continuous monitoring and reporting of pupil and program 
progress through the use of test instruments and other non test 
related data 



In order to operationalize our philosophy and beliefs in a compre- 
hens ; ve and organized manner, the district has adopted the Out- 
comes-Driven Developmental Model (ODDM)— called the La Joya 
Independent School District Framework for School Excellence. . . . 

The ODDM is built on the premise that neither illiteracy nor fail- 
ure are inevitable or acceptable consequences of schooling for 
ANYONE. Through ODDM, La Joya schools are expected t) become 
"success-based" rather than "selection-oriented"— establishing the 
instructional management procedures and delivery conditions which 
will enable all students to learn and demonstrate those skills neces- 
sary for continued success. . . . 

Desired outcomes are those exit behaviors that we are striving to 
accomplish with all of our students. They include: 

1) having a positive self-esteem as a learner and a person 

2) performing cognitively from low to high levels— both criti- 
cally and creatively 

3) demonstrating effective process skills, including problem- 
solving, communication, decision-making, accountability, and 
group process skills 

4) functioning as self-directed learners 

5) showing concern for others 

6) demonstrating proficiency in two languages— English and 
Spanish 

7) effectively utilizing computer technology, and 



Overall Goals 
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8) developing and maintaining physical well-being. 
In order to accomplish these desired outcomes, the La Joya Inde- 
pendent School District has identified the following goals: 

Goal 1 — To develop and implement support systems that will 
enhance teaching and learning 

Goal 2 — To develop and implement administrative support 
practices that will enhance the instructional programs 

Goal 3 — To develop and implement practices that will pro- 
mote community support and involvement, and foster support 
from the Board of Education 

Goal 4 — To create conditions that allow for transformational 
leadership, by providing staff members opportunities for profes- 
sional growth, participation, and leadership 

Indicators of Success 

The La Joya school district is monitoring the progress of its Ef- 
fective Schools program through indicators focusing on students, 
staff, and parents/community. 

The student indicators include attendance, dropout rates, partici- 
pation in special programs (among them, bilingual education, spe- 
cial education, and gifted education), performance on basic skills 
measures (Texas Educational Assessment of Minimum Skills, Com- 
prehensive Test of Basic Skills, and Informal Reading Inventories), 
promotion and retention rates, and performance in "creative /pro- 
ductive thinking" (teacher ratings, parent questionnaires, and sev- 
eral psychometric testing instruments). 

The staff indicators include attendance, turn-over rates, evalua- 
tions through the Texas Teacher Appraisal System and the La 
Joya Independent School District Administrators' Performance Ap- 
praisal. 

The indicators assessing parent/community performance include 
the extent of parental participation in school activities and re- 
sponses on parental questionnaires and surveys. 

The school district responded as follows about the success it has 
had to date: 

• Student test scores are steadily improving, particularly in Read- 
ing and Writing, 

• Student strengths and needs are being more clearly identified 
via an individual student diagnostic profile, 

• During the 1987-88 school year, the district experienced the 
lowest professional turn-over rate in several years. 

• Staff participation in after-school and Saturday professional 
development sessions increased significantly. 

• Numbers of parents visiting and volunteering in the schools in- 
creases each year 

• Strong parent participation occurs at Parent Education sessions 
conducted by district personnel 

Implementation 

The Outcomes Driven Developmental Model (ODDM) being im- 
plemented by the La Joya school system was originated by the 
Johnson City, New York school district. According to the question- 
naire response from the La Joya school system, ODDM is the only 
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total school improvement model recognized by the National Diffu- 
sion Network administered by the U.S. Department of Education. 

The superintendent of the La Joya school district informed Com- 
mittee staff that the ODDM should be considered a framework for 
implementing change, not a prescribed program. It is premised 
upon the belief that reform occurs when administrators, teachers, 
board members, and community work collaboratively. Different as- 
pects of the school system are not considered in isolation. For ex- 
ample, instructional change cannot be addresses without attention 
to curriculum and student outcomes. As implemented in La Joya, 
the ODDM resulted initially in two msyor changes— the system is 
now focused on outcomes; and school improvement is viewed as a 
holist'c process affecting the entire educational program. 

The process was implemented in La Joya partly through 2 years 
of training. During those initial 2 years, a core group drawn from 
every school campus went through 15 days of training. This train- 
ing covered the basic research upon which the ODDM was devel- 
oped In April 1987 an assessment of the district's climate was con- 
ducted. The overall framework was then reassessed in light of the 
district's work to date. A continuing appraisal process is underway 
with the central office sending monitoring teams into individual 
schools. 

Cost 

The Framework for School Excellence is not a packaged effective 
school program. It is a "process" model for achieving school excel- 
lence. Bach component of the model is critical if the district's goals 
are to be realized The model enables staff to examine district pro- 
grams and practices and provides direction for decision making. All 
district programs are aligned with the philosophy, beliefs, and prac- 
tices of the outcomes-based model; therefore, all federal, state, and 
local resources are utilized to support our comprehensive school im- 
provement effort 

Characteristics of the District 

The district consists of 8 schools— 6 elementary schools, 1 junior 
high school, and 1 high school. The total enrollment for 1987-88 
was 8,450 (average daily membership— 8,109; average daily attend- 
ance— 7,698). 

Of that enrollment, 98.6 percent were Hispanic; 1.39 percent 
were white; and .01 percent were black. Of the Hispanic enroll- 
ment, 43.5 percent were children of migrant families. 

According to the district's questionnaire response, 82.14 percent 
of the enrolled students are economically disadvantaged. 

The cumulative high school dropout rate is currently above 40 
percent. 

The pupil/teacher ratio through grade 4 is 22 to 1. The ratio for 
grades 5 through 12 is 25 to 1. 
The district's annual average per pupil expenditure is $3,000. 

Characteristics of Schools Participating in the Program 
All schools in the district are participating in the program. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 



Characteristics to be Achieved 

In Pittsburgh, the School Improvement Project (SIP) subscribes to 
a combination of school effects correlates. The cot relates are: 

1) Effective Schools Characteristics 

• Strong instructional leadership from the principal 

• Regular and frequent monitoring of student progress 

• Emphasis on the basic skills 

• An orderly learning environment 

• Cooperative school/community relationship 

2) Effective Teaching Characteristics 

• Maximum student time on task 

• Appropriate student placement in the curriculum and group- 
ing for instruction 

• Appropriate pacing and sequencing of instruction to assure 
maximum student achievement 

• Maximum student exposure to direct instruction from the 
teacher 

Overall Goals 

The major goals of the project are: 

1) To fuse districtwide priorities/programs with local school 
improvement efforts. 

2) To develop and test school improvement strategies for im- 
proving student achievement as well as classroom effective) tess. 

3) To develop an ongoing Data Resource Bank (pertinent sta- 
tistical/school level data) that will encourage strong instruc 
tional leadership, foster instructional problem solving at thj 
classroom level, increase the use of data for sound instructional 
decisionmaking, and provide longitudinal evaluation profiles. 

4) To put into place a computerized monitoring system to fa- 
cilitate the use of district and building level data that will: (a) 
establish academic standards; (b) verify mastery of basic skills; 
(c) assure prescriptive remediation; and (d) permit principals, 
teachers, and supervisory personnel to systematically focus on 
student progress and teacher performance. 

5) To establish a collaborative problem solving mechanism 
(within/ across grade levels) to increase the delivery of instruc- 
tional services to the learner through shared professional deci- 
sion making. 
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6) To establish a mu } ^disciplinary Tapping 1 and staffing 
process for systematically addressing the needs of "at-risk" stu- 
dents and narrowing the achievement gap between Black and 
White pupils. This process will lead towards early academic 
intervention and modification strategies. 

7) To establish a student management program designed to 
maximize teaching time vis-a-vis student time on task within a 
milieu of mutual respect, student responsibility, and self-esteem. 

Indicators of Success 

The program currently uses a comprehensive assessment procedure 
for entering and exiting a SIP school. The procedure requires the 
collection and analyses of district/school level data that yields an 
in-depth profile of the instructional and climate status of each 
building, indicators presently being measured are: 

• Longitudinal achievement profile (seven years of norm 
referencefdj data compared to the district) 

• Changes in the reading configuration for each building (number 
of students moving from below grade level to on or above grade 
level) 

• Reduction in the number of retentions and/or overaged students 

• Assessment of discipline conditions (decrease or increase of time 
on task) 

• Teacher and student absenteeism 

• Student referral rate to Special Education 

• Increased parental involvement 

• Disag^ygation of achievement data by race and sex 

• Reduction in the number of at-risk students 

• Attendance rate 

• Number of students referred to the Scholars Program 

Strong instructional leadership is another important program in- 
dicator. In an attempt to measure strong uiziructional leadership 
over time, our program applies an administrative assessment proce- 
dure. This procedure matches demonstrative administrative per- 
formance, as enumerated in the literature, with observable building 
level routines, policies, patterns, and scenarios. These observable be- 
haviors are then matched with the appropriate skill/knowledge base 
requirements for principals to meet the minimum instructional 
leadership competencies/products for school improvement. 

I*rogram Impact 

Results to Date: 

• The program has resulted in a noticeable increase in basic 
achievement on norm-referencefdj tests. More specifically, out of 



^.S iJ?' a 8t "i ent who shows consistent non-mastery of the components of the instruc- 
tional program qualifies for the next level of SIP intervention. That level is called TAP or 
£f,^ n CU ° n PIa j? mng (Ta PP |n * ) A 8 described by the school system, Teacher Action Planning 
ffi*^#E2JF/^ "I 01 ™"* 0 * classroom teachers to respond to particular educational and 
h^ * TL^jL $tU< i?'} t8 w l thin , l he '™™>*ent of the regular classroom The TAP concept 
ZLE^d? * £f i/o "P Al «' °cww that most students do not qualify and should not le 
wnsiaerea for special education placement, and yet many students do evidence behavior and aci- 
demic difficulties that interfere with their classroom success The TAP procedure involve* teams 
% l H ° P"$ le ™* olmn Z Process The accumulated skills and knowledge of the profession- 

al team are directed at designing strategies to address the needs of students. 
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twelve schools originally selected for the program, five have 
been phased out [of the program] and have maintained a re- 
spectable level of continued achievement. Two are currently as- 
signed to a maintenance and assessment phase (limited support 
and continued assessment), while five continue to receive full 
support 

• There has been a reduction of discipline [problems] with an ac- 
companying increase in time on task, 

• Bi-weekly planning sessions have resulted in greater collabora- 
tive planning and problem solving at the building level 

• An increase in parental involvement 

• Multi-disciplinary Tapping [see earlier definition] and staffing 
procedures have resulted in greater corrective remediation of in- 
dividual students, a reduction in the number of student re- 
ferred to special education, a corresponding increase in the 
number of students assigned to the Scholars Program, and an 
improved process for assisting students who are at-risk 

• The use of district /building level data providefs] for detailed 
evaluation, longitudinal analyses, and districtwide comparabil- 
ity assessments. 

Implementation 

The School Improvement Project in Pittsburgh is mandatory for 
individual schools (selected by central staff), for school principals, 
and for school staff The program is based on collaborative plan- 
ning as well as shared professional decisionmaking. 

The program also attempts to forge instructional consensus 
around specific program goals/strategies for increasing the effective- 
ness of individual schools. This done by: (1) fusing a clinical analy- 
sis approach with the characteristics of Effective Schools research; 
(2) using school level data with implementation and change theory; 
and (3) combining Effective Schools research with external program 
initiatives to systematically alter the behaviors of daily routines, 
practices, and policies to assure greater academic output at the 
classroom level 

Another essential component of the implementation process is 
strong instructional leadership linked to ongoing staff development 
training. This component stresses collaborative planning ana prob- 
lem-solving by focusing on the use of data vis-a-vis an effective de- 
livery system in areas of greatest instructional need. 

The use of an information/monitoring system provides a coordi- 
nated process for collecting and utilizing school-level data for sound 
instructional decisionmaking. The use of the data also provides an 
ongoing evaluation and assessment profile for each participating 
building to determine the success of their action plan for mid-year 
correction, feedback, and refinement of the implementation process. 

Finally, for the enhancement of school/community relationships, 
a systematic instructioKal parenting model was designed and imple- 
mented. This model provides a variety of educational experiences for 
parents in the areas of parenting training, school curricula, volun- 
teerism, and monitoring student achievement at home. 

The following is a description of the involvement in the program 
by the district's central office, the school board, the State education 
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agency, the teachers' union, outside agencies or consultants, par- 
ents, principals, and teachers: 

• Central office personnel provide general assistance in the form 
of half-day meetings for principals and staff five times a year. 

• Central office supervisory personnel provide assistance in cur- 
riculum development, staff inservice training, and strategy de- 
velopment for effective teaching. 

• A SIP coordinating team, which includes six supervisory in- 
structional specialists, one special education supervisor, and the 
project director, provides overall direction. 

• Faculty members in educational research from the University of 
Pittsburgh and Duquesne University provide assistance in plan- 
ning, documentation, and program development. 

• Chapter 1 personnel provide assistance to teachers, at-risk stu- 
dent, and parents. 

• The SIP, previously assigned to only individual elementary 
schools, has been authorized by the superintendent and the 
board to include middle and high schoolfsj in the project. 

• Pennsylvania State Board of Education has officially sanc- 
tioned the overall school improvement plan for the Pittsburgh 
school district. 

• Building level instructional cabinets, a collaborative problem 
solving mechanism, provide for teacher involvement ana shared 
professional decisionmaking around the issues of school im- 
provement. 

• The Pittsburgh Teacher Professionalism Project, a union spon- 
sored initiative, provides an ongoing opportunity for teachers 
and administrators to work together to advance and improve 
the education of all students. 

Cost 

The School Improvement Project has a current operating annual 
budget of $482,659.00. The source of funding derives from the gener- 
al school operating budget. There are no outside sources of funding 
to operate the project. 

Characteristics of the District 

In 1987-88, the Pittsburgh Public School District enrolled 17,116 
students (average daily attendance— ADA) in 47 elementary schools 
(grades K-5) for an average ADA per elementary schools of 364. 
The average class size at this level was 23 students. Nearly 54 per- 
cent of the elementary students received free school lunches. 

At the middle school level (grades 6-8), Pittsburgh had 14 schools 
with an ADA of 6,679 students. The average ADA per middle 
school was 477. Average class size was 20 students. The percentage 
of middle school students receiving free school lunches was 55 per- 
cent. 

The school system had 12 high schools (grades 9-12) with a total 
ADA of 10,176 students. The average ADA per high school was 848 
students and average class size was approximately 24 students. The 
percentage of students receiving free school lunches was 29 percent 
at the high school level. The annual high school dropout rate was 
7.4 percent. 
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Characteristics of Schools Participating in the Program 

Nine of the system's schools participate in the School Improve- 
ment Project-— 7 elementary schools, 1 middle school, and 1 high 
school. The 7 elementary schools had a average ADA of 427 stu- 
dents (average for all elementary schools was 364) and an average 
class size of slightly more than 22 students (average of all elemen- 
tary schools was 23). About 65 percent of the students enrolled in 
participating elementary schools received free school lunches (some 
54 percent of all elementary students in the system received free 
lunches). 

The participating middle school had an ADA of 611 students (the 
average for all middle schools was 477) and an average academic 
class size of approximately 19 students (average for all middle 
schools was 20). Nearly 66 percent of the students received free 
school lunches (average for all middle school students was 55 per- 
cent). 

The participating high school had an ADA of 996 students (aver- 
age ADA for all high schools was 848) and an average class size of 
nearly 25 students (average of all high schools was approximately 
24). Thirty-three percent of the students received free school 
lunches (29 percent of all high school students in the system did 
so). The participating high school's annual dropout rate was 7.0 
percent (system dropout rate was 7.4 percent). 
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PRINCE GEORGE'S COUNTY, MARYLAND 



Characteristics to be Achieved 

The Prince George's County school district identifies the follow- 
ing characteristics as those it is seeking to achieve under its Effec- 
tive Schools program: 

• clear and focused mission 

• climate of high expectations for success for all students 

• strong instructional leadership 

• opportunities to learn and student time on learning 

• frequent monitoring of student progress 

• safe and orderly environment 

• positive home-school relations 

Overall Goals 

The school system has set the following academic improvement 
goals for schools under the program: 

• standardized test scores . . . will show increases in the percent- 
ages of students within the upper quartile, and annual de- 
creases in the percentage of students in the lower quartiles 

• functional test scores [on the State of Maryland s high school 
competency tests] . . . will show annual increases in the per- 
centage of students at grades nine and ten who reach or exceed 
the criterion for mastery 

• the gap between achievement scores for black and non-black stu- 
dents will diminish annually, while achievement scores for all 
students will increase 

• criterion referenced test scores will show annual increases in 
the percentage of students at each grade level who attain essen- 
tial objectives 

• the percentage of student attendance will increase annually 

Indicators of Success 

As the program goals indicate (see above), the county is using 
various tests to measure the success of the program. These include 
the California Achievement Test and State of Maryland high 
school competency tests. Students must pass 4 State competency 
tests as a condition for graduation. Test taking can begin in the 9th 
grade. In addition, the program's success is being measured by data 
gathered by Effective Schools Audit Advisory Teams (see below). 
Indicators that these Teams use include extent of staff awareness 
of the research and process for developing effective schools and the 
degree of staff involvement in creating School Improvement Plans 
(see below). 

(34) 
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The county school system reports that it is meeting its goals. 
Among the results provided to the Committee are the following: 

• Student achievement in Prince George's County Public Schools 
has continued to improve, hearing the fourth, or highest quar- 
tile on standardized achievement measures and reaching or ex- 
ceeding state averages on high school competency exams. Crite- 
rion referenced test results show steady gains in the number of 
students who demonstrate mastery of essential objectives. 

• During the 1987-88 school year, third grade students . . . 
moved into the top 30 percent nationally on the California 
Achievement Test by scoring at the 73rd percentile— the first 
time any grade in the school system has surpassed the 70th per- 
centile on the total exam. Students in grade five reached the 
69th percentile and those in grade eight reached the 67th per- 
centile. 

• Black students in grades three and five entered the top 40 pen 
cent nationally by exceeding the 60th percentile on the test for 
the first time. Black third graders scored at the 66th percentile 
while black fifth graders, reached the 61st percentile. Black 
eighth graders system-wide scored at the 58th percentile. 

• Between 1985-86 and 1987-88, black and white students in 
Prince George's County were increasingly likely to pass the 
State of Maryland high school competency tests. On the Citi- 
zenship Skills test, black 9th graders went from a 55 percent 
passing rate to 67 percent while whites increased their passing 
rate from 75 percent to 80 percent. On the Mathematics Test, 
black 9th graders improved their passing rate from 43 percent 
to 56 percent; whites went from 68 percent to 79 percent. On 
the Reading Test, the black rates went from 88 percent to 91 
percent; the white rates rose by a percentage point from 96 
percent to 97 percent. Finally, on the Writing Test, blacks 
passed at an 89 percent rate in 1987-88, up from 41 percent in 
1984-85. Whites went from 59 percent to 95 percent. 

Implement* tion 

The Effective Schools Process is a total school system commit- 
ment. Therefore, participation in the process is required for ail 
schools, all school-based staff, and all non-school based staff. A 
system-wide Effective Schools Steering Committee prcvides input to 
the Superintendent of Schools for implementation of the process. 

The Steering Committee is composed of central office staff, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and parents. 

The effective schools program was initially implemented through 
workshops and retreats conducted for all principals in the school 
system. Effective schools researcher Larry Lezotte provided inserv- 
ice assistance for the principals. Each school designed its own in- 
service plan for its personnel during teacher inservice days. At the 
outset, the central office provided inservice training in effective 
schools for 7 early-closing days. Since then, the inservice days have 
been reduced to 4. 

The school system has created a ~ ocess of monitoring the imple- 
mentation of the program through school site visits by Effective 
Schools Audit Advisory Teams. Each Team is chaired by a princi- 
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pal and composed of classroom teachers and a central or area office 
representative. 

The Team spends one day in a school, interviewing the principal 
and staff, visiting classrooms and reviewing data. The Team pre- 
pares an audit report which gives feedback to the principal and 
staff [of the audited school]. Problem areas are identified and a 
plan to address these areas is developed by the principal and School 
Improvement Team [see below]. The Teams report on the level of 
staff awareness of the Effective Schools Process and research; the 
degree of involvement staff members felt they h d in developing 
their school's Improvement Plans [see below]; and the extent to 
which staff members felt they were actively participating in the im- 
plementation of the process. 

Each school has established a School Improvement Team charac- 
terized by shared decision making. The Team is involved in the 
preparation of its school's Improvement Plan which delineates the 
school-based initiatives that will be carried out to implement the 
Effective Schools program. 

Cost 

Costs for implementing the effective schools process have occurred 
in the following areas; 

1. Staff Development for principals, central office personnel 
and teachers. These costs have included consultant fees, video- 
tapes, printing, substitute coverage, publications, and conference 
attendance. 

2. Criterion Referenced Test Development for frequent moni- 
toring of student progress. These costs have included develop- 
ment of curriculum objectives and test items, item bank pro- 
curement, test development software, printing, scanning equip- 
ment, and part-time salaries. 

Approximately 90% of the cost incurred in implementing the Ef- 
fective Schools process have been covered through the regular school 
system budget funded by local government sources. The remaining 
costs, primarily for administrators' training, have come from busi- 
ness and industry support and grants from private agencies. 

Although staff development costs have been reduced by conduct- 
ing local school in-service on t4 early closing" staff development days, 
this is the largest single need for additional support. 

Characteristics of the District 

The Prince George's County, Maryland school district is the 16th 
largest in the nation with 103,500 enrolled students. It has 171 
schools, including 114 elementary schools, 26 middle schools, and 
20 high schools. At the beginning of the 1988-89 school year, 44 of 
the system's schools were "magnet schools"— schools with features 
designed specifically to attract voluntarily a racially and ethnically 
diverse student body. 

Of the school system's enrollment, 63 percent are black, 31 per- 
cent are white, 4 percent are Asian, 2 percent are Hispanic, and .1 
percent are American Indian. Of the 5,600 teachers, 29 percent are 
black. 
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Twenty-two psrcent of the student enrollment are receiving free 
or redur xl price lunches. 

The average pupil/teacher ratio is 21.7 to 1 for kindergarten, 
26.4 to 1 for elementary grades, 24.8 to 1 for middle school graJes, 
and 25.2 to 1 for high school grades. 

The school system's average per pupil expenditure is $4,155. 

The school system reports a high school (grades 9 to 12) dropout 
rate of 5.01 percent. 

CharacterisiiCS of Schools Participating in the Program 

All schools are participating in the effective schools program (see 
characteristics described above). 
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SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
(County Office of Education) 



Characteristics to be Achieved 

All of the characteristics identified by the Effective Schools re- 
search are assessed as part of the San Diego County School Effec- 
tiveness assessment process. In addition to the five listed, 1 the as- 
sessment also addresses home-school relations and opportunity to 
learn/time on task. 

. . . Over 150 schools in San Diego County have used the assess- 
ment instruments to build the data base on which their school im- 
provement plans are based. The areas chosen for focus will vary 
from year to year based on the needs assessment results. Schools 
that are also participating in the California School Improvement 
Program must develop improvement plans in the various content 
areas and as well as schoolwide issues such as leadership, safe and 
orderly school climate. 

. . . The San Diego County Office of Education '$ Effective Schools 
Program utilizes a wide variety of assessment instruments and pro- 
cedures to give each school a comprehensive look at itself Undertak- 
ing an Effective Schools program requires a school staff to have the 
courage to engage in an open and comprehensive self-evaluation of 
its current practices and attitudes. The instructional leadership 
skills of the principal, in particular, are singled out for review in 
the process. Once the data are collected and shared with school per- 
sonnel, areas of need emerge. Potential activiHes for improvement 
arise. 

Overall Goals 

The program goals of the San Diego County School Effectiveness 
Program are to help school conduct a needs assessment that is based 
on the Effective School correlates and to analyze disaggregated test 
data in order to develop an improvement plan th it will raise over- 
all achievement and narrow the gap between students fwm different 
ethnic, economic, or educational backgrounds. In the early years of 
the program, improving school climate or student behavior was 
often a first priority of the school, but was not one of the explicit 
goals of the program, fin 1988,] a n^w phase of the school effective- 
ness program was launched, the High Performance Schools Project, 
and additional outcome measures were identified and have been in- 
corporated into school improvement plans in the 15 project schools. 



1 See the description of the Federal Effective Schools legislation in the Introduction 
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It should be noted that the San Diego County Office of Education 
is an intermediate unit between the state and local school districts 
and does not have direct control over the 43 local school districts in 
the county. Schools that have participated in the program have 
done so voluntarily; therefore specific goals have varied from school 
to school depending on the level of commitment and involvement of 
the principal and staff at each individual site The High Perform- 
ance Schools Project initiated in the spring of 1988 represents a 
more focused and targeted effort to provide assistance to school that 
has resulted in more extensive data collection and follow through to 
see that improvement plans are implemented. Each school must set 
both ove> all achievement goals and goals that will help to narrow 
the gap among different groups of students. 

Indicators of Success 

The primary indicator of program progress is test results, especial- 
ly disaggregated results for third and sixth grade students as report- 
ed through the California Assessment Program (CAP). Through the 
Effective Schools Program, schools have also used the Effective 
Schools instruments to assess progress. Given the large number of 
schools that requested county services and the limited staff it has 
not been possible to track progress of all schools, especially tracking 
disaggregated results. Schools that are committed to the Effective 
Schools process arc monitoring their own progress and annually use 
test results to set their improvement goals. Other schools have con- 
ducted an initial Effective Schools assessment, but have not fol- 
lowed through. It is important to note that among the districts in 
San Diego County there exists friendly competition with each one 
working hard to help students achieve. Overall, the schools in the 
county continue to score above state averages on statewide tests, and 
at the same time student enrollments have come increasingly from 
minority and low income families making it imperative that schools 
find strategies to help all students succeed 

Staff of the Effective Schools program have monitored progress 
through an in depth study of ten schools that participated in the 
initial Effective iSchools program. In this study a rigorous definition 
of school effectiveness was used: the school had to have increased 
overall achievement, decreased the number of students scoring in 
the bottom quartile, and have students in the two lowest socioeco- 
nomic categories out-scoring their counterparts in the state to be 
called an Effective School The study showed mixed results: four of 
the schools met the equity definition, three had made important stu- 
dent gains but did not quite meet the criteria, and three schools re- 
mained ineffective. Interviews were conducted with staff members to 
find out why some schools were improving and others were not. The 
study showed that the schools that had become effective had made 
important changes in their institutional program, in the way the 
school was organized, and in the climate and culture of the school. 
Particularly important was a shift in attitudes to believing that all 
children could learn basic skills and that the teachers were capable 
of accomplishing this goal. 

In 1988 a case study has also been written about one school that 
had participated in the Effective Schools program for two years. 
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This case study will be printed in a volume to be released by tfn 
National Center of Effective Schools [Okemas, Michigan 48864]- • • • 
The new High Performance School Project has develop a report 
card that will increase the monitoring of progress in the 27 perform- 
ance indicators that have been identified, e.g. test scores, dropouts, 
attendance, college admissions, vandalism, etc. [see following list]. 
One goal of the project is to develop a computer program so that 
each school can more easily enter and retrieve data to monitor its 
own progress. 
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Performance 
Indicators 




The High Performance Schools (HPS) 
Project has argead 27 elements rafter*. 
inii^Kknupeifomunoe. Each school's 
pUrtnmg Mm will select spee»r< per- 
wmmci mdicniors at urf^a for «• 
proved atudemachkvement 

1. CAP/CAS* - In effecave schools 
ALL students, regardless of socioeco- 
nomic level, athnjcity, or language profi- 
eiency will achavc banc itall proficiency . 

2. PSAT/SAT* • By Increasmg the num. 
bar of students taking the Preliminary 
SchoUioc Aptitude Tea (PS AT) and 
focusing on sluJU assessed on the SAT. 
improved student performance on aca- 
demic measures for college readiMascan 
be stained. 

J. Golden State examinations* • Proj- 
ect ichooti will be encouraged to use the 
Golden State Eumi as end«of<oura 
mm. County Office of Educa' 
tag lervKa wiU be provided 

4. Advanced PtactsKot* ■ loth the 
number of advanced placement come 
offerings and ihe mmbar of students 
pasxag AP asu with a acore of 3 or 
rwiMba 



1 CAP Writing* -The number of stu- 
denu aconng 4 or greater on the CAP 
Direct Assessment of Student Wnting 
(Autobtogrephicai undent. Evaluation. 
Problem Solution, and Report of Infer- 
raaoon) will be ngmfcantly increased. 

a% Beak SUIs ProfkWeey * Bvk skill 
proficiency at appropriate benchmark 
grade levels "ill be attained by students. 



7. Prtaldiatlal Acadtsak PMaaat 
Award - The number of students aoauv 
u^eOPA of 3Jor greater or scoring "a 
or above* tbt BOUi ptrceaoJe level on the 



wtf be increased. 

•. Stvakat ProaotlecyTtctrottoo - 
Sa/tfuards and regular education encr 
venoonswUl be implemeotad in order to 
reduce the number of students retained a 
their present grade level due to academic 
fail v a or uuufBciea amit credo. 

». Colkge Writag Staedards* -Tbt 
putemage of sesdena meeong college 
entrance wrung sandardt wui be in- 



10. Student Self-Eetrea - unproved 
student etir-perccptoona and (eebngs 
about achool. class work and leachertwtU 
be attained 

11. StodeatAiteedcece- A reduction m 
the number of uneacused uudentabeencea 
will be atatned through a planned incen- 
tive approach. 

12. Studeal Drop-Oat Rates* - A 
planned approach to reducing da man* 
bcr of students leaving school with no 
evidence of re^moUmgm the same school 
or another school within 43 school days 
will be developed a selected schools. 

13. Student Suspeaslea/EiputsJoo 
Rata - School wide disciplinary plans 
will be refined to upend the number of 
alternatives to traditional suspensions. 

14. Student DarlpUac • Tne nuinber of 
disciplinary referrals a HPS project 
achoots will be reduced by developing a 
achoolwide discipline plan tha is sup* 
ported by the enure school staff. 

15. Extracurricular Activities* .The 
relationship between ekVacurncular per- 
bcipeuon and unproved academic pen 
formanca will be enhanced a HPS 
schools. 

U. Vandalism - The annual modems of 
vandalism and total dollar value of re- 
pairs attributable to vandalism will be 
reduced. 

17. Graduating Seaior Attitudes* - 
Senior Exit Surveys of student attitudes 



towards da etaacy of aav nigh a 
education wiU bee ' 




It. QeaMry mi Qeaatftty Sendees 
Hc««werk-T1aoao>ancyandqunliry 
of homework srsignamis wOI be an- 



29. StwieetEmployaent* -Aaaseuss- 
mem of da Impact of audem employ. 

uevement will be 



21. nvakalPkaeaa.-na 



sundards for physkoal flaea will ha 
Increased. 

21 CelktwtiaJveralty Adaaslsas* - 
Tnt pcrcenage of gradueat entering the 
colleges and antvertaiee wtB Increaa. A 
procoruoruaenumbaofyaAuiasiipie 

wiU also be reflected a cottage admit- 



21 CoeVgeOJaeveraity ScaeUrshiaa* . 
The number of scholarships awarded in 



24, Career Objectives* -Aa analysis of 
career pans lor high school grnrtaaa 
and their pb p r e earedna a win be com- 
plead. Such resources a the ROP Job 
Search Video ejaieang will be provided 



25. Staff aVTks«y/OrtMlxs4ie«e! 
HeeMa - School dims* and ( 
tional heara win be anaan 
the kermng am woaarent for a 



24. Staff Attendance * lucentrves for 
improved staff aasndaaos wtfl be devel* 
oped, aiplernaaed, and sieaaatni 

27. Pai^ la ve4vtea«ea > . To aaaat car- 
rent levels of parent avorvemcre and 
plan aoategies tha Ink home and echool 
aweyethawiBenrauiceBUjdemeclueve. 



* Apply a secondary achoots only. 
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Implementation 

» Participation in the San Diego County School Effectiveness Pro- 
gram is voluntary. In general, individual schools have contacted the 
county office and asked for assistance. A presentation is made to the 
principal to explain the assessment and planning process. The prin- 
cipal is singled out on the surveys through the instructional leader- 
ship component and because the principalis responses are reported 
separately from the staffs. Therefore, it is important for the princi- 
pal to agree to the process first before a presentation is made to the 
whole staff If the staff agrees, usually by consensus, occasionally by 
a vote, the process is begun. The first step is forming a planning 
team and conducting the Effective Schools assessments which are 
usually completed by the entire staff, by a random sample of par- 
ents, and at the secondary level by students. Test data are analyzed 
and data on other performance indicators are collected. The plan- 
ning team then works with a consultant from the County Office who 
assists them in developing an action plan based on the assessment 
data. Some planning teams have actively involved parents. In other 
cases parents have been informed and input received through the 
surveys, but they have not been involved in the planning and imple- 
mentation process. 

The involvement from district staff has varied from district to 
district. In some districts, once school needs were identified, there 
were district resources that the school could turn to for help. In 
other cases, the district was providing resources (e.g. staff develop- 
ment) but it did not always mesh with school needs creating tension 
and confusion. 

Working with district staff is pro'tably one area that was neglect- 
ed by the county office. As the staff has worked with schools over 
time, it has become obvious that more attention needs to be paid to 
district roles and leadership. Current efforts have involved the dis- 
tricts in two ways. First, all schools and their districts participating 
in the High Performance Schools project are required to sign a 
memorandum of understanding that they will provide support and 
that project efforts will supplement not supplant district improve- 
ment efforts. 1 Second, the project is working with one entire district 
and its six schools to see if this approach has more impact than 
working with a school or two in a district. 

Cost 

In the first four years of operation, the county office provided sup- 
port for the program through its general fund by supporting two to 
four positions for staff members who worked with schools. It costs 
approximately $1500 to $2000 per school to conduct the needs assess- 
ments and assist with planning and implementation. However, 
these services were provided free of charge as part of the regular 
county office services to schools. Most of the schools utilizing the 
county office's Effective School assessment process have funds to 
assist with implementation of improvement plans. These funds come 
from the California School Improvement Program, state compensa- 



1 A copy (if the Memorandum of Agreement is provided below at the end of this section on the 
San Diego program 
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tory education funds, [Federal] Chapter 1 funds, and [Federal] 
Chapter VII bilingual education funds. It is difficult to assess per 
pupil costs or annual funding required because of the nature of the 
program and the relation of the county office to district schools. It 
is important to note that additional funds were not allocated for 
this program in the first five years of operation. Instead, existing 
siu,ff time was reallocated. Similarly the schools that participated 
did not receive additional resources. It is interesting to note that the 
schools that made the greatest gains were those that reallocated 
their existing resources to address identified needs. 

New financial resources have b*en allocated for the High Per- 
formance Schools Project by the county office. The additional funds 
($188,500) have come from California state lottery funds allocated to 
the county office. These funds are being used to provide release time 
for teachers to engage in planning to attend staff development ac- 
tivities. In addition, six staff members and three clerical positions 
are funded at a total cost of $495,516 and have been assigned to 
work with project schools. The intent of the three year project is to 
not only provide assistance to the project schools that results in im- 
proved student achievement, but also to develop systems and models 
that can be replicated by other schools in the county in future years. 

Characteristics of the District 

The San Diego County Office of Education works with 43 school 
districts enrolling 361,740 students. According to the County Office, 
These district vary a great deal in size, ethnic make-up, number of 
children on AFDC or receiving free and reduced price lunches. The 
county school systems' student enrollment is 57.3 percent white, 
23.2 percent Hispanic, 8.3 percent black, 5.5 percent Asian, 5.0 per- 
cent Filipino, and .6 percent American Indian. 

Characteristics of Schools Participating in the Program 

The schools that have used the San Diego County Effective 
Schools Surveys and other resources are reflective of the diversity of 
the county's student populations reported above. The school current- 
ly participating in the High Performance Schools Project are equal- 
ly diverse. 
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San Diego County Office of Education 
and 



Oistnct 



Memorandum of Agreement 
High Performance Schools Project 



SECTION I 



Statement of Intent 



WHEREAS we believe that ALL students should be enabled to achieve 
academic excellence and social-emotional well-being in appropriate 
educational settings; and 

WHEREAS we are committed to providing effective and high quality 
instructional support services to schoois in order to assist them in ensuring 
student success; and 

WHEREAS we believe that the school site, operating within the district 
framework and guidelines, is an appropriate place where decisions, planning, 
and program implementation can result in increased accountability for improved 
student outcomes; and 

WHEREAS we believe that the High Performance Schools project, 
hereafter referred to HPS, is an appropriate vehicle 'or facilitating the delivery of 
quality services to schools; 

NOW, therefore, the parties agree to the following: 
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SECTION II 



San Dleao County Office of Education Commitment 



The High Performance Schools Project of the San Diego County Office of 
Education will; 



1. Provide assistance in conducting a thorough assessment of current school 
conditions. 



2. Provide technical assistance and support to a school planning team In 
analyzing baseline data, identifying targets for improvement, and 
developing an improvement plan. 



3. Provide staff development programs directed toward the targets for 
improvement. 



4. Provide timely access to student and school information necessary for 
instructional management. 



5. Develop a school report ward to facilitate on-going analysis of student 
performance indicators that will be used to develop the school's annual 



6, Provide funding, resources, and incentives that are germane to the 
individual school's improvement plan. 



7. Link all schools that are participating in the HPS project and provide regular 
information regarding strategies and services. 



8. Maintain and adhere to the articles of law, district policies and procedures, 
and contractual agreements that govern the operations of schools. 



report. 
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SECTION III 



District Administrative Commitment 



The District Administration will: 



1 . Provide support and assistance in the collection of school and district data 
as part of the needs assessment and improvement processes. 



2. Provide release time or other alternative arrangements for selected school 
staff members to participate in the school improvement planning proceaa 
and staff development programs. 



3. Provide timely access to Information ar.J services in the areas of personnel, 
budget, and school management. 



4. Work with the HPS staff and the school planning team to implement 
procedural changes that support the school improvement plan. 



5. Plan with HPS staff ways to recognize and reward tne attainment of student 
performance targets by project schools, 



6. Assist the project schools(s) in sustaining and institutionalizing the 
improvement process. 



7. Maintain district support in order to ensure that the HPS project 
supplements, not supplants, current effort. 
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Section IV 
School Commitment 



This section of the Memorandum of Agreement pertains to each school 
participating in the HPS project. 

Each school in the HPS project agrees to do the following: 

1. Establish and maintain a school improvement planning team or comparable 
committee. 



2. Develop a school improvement plan that specifically delineates student 
outcomes and appropriate targets for improvement based on 
comprehensive assessment data. 



3. Establish as a performance target "20 by 90" (i.e. a 20% Improvement in 
student performance indicators by the year 1990). 



4. Identify resources, provide release time, and organize staff efforts to 
accomplish the objectives that are included in the school's performance 
improvement plan. 



5. Develop and publish an annua) report reflecting student performance 
objectives, targets for improvement and instructional strategies. 



6. In cooperation with the district and HPS staff, develop a school budget that 
reflects the school improvement plan. 



7. Work with the HPS staff and appropnate school distnct administrators to 
implement procedural changes that support the improvement plan. 



8. Focus school improvement strategies on both cognitive and affective 
performance factors. 
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SECTION V 
Parties to the Adamant 

in consideration of the spirit and intent of this Memorandum of Agreement, the 
following signatories confirm their understanding of and commitment to the 
principles and objectives embodied herein: 

SIGNATURES ! 

Principal 

By: 

Auth ratf Stgnatur* 

Data: 

DISTRICT BOARD APPROVED: 



District Superintendent 
By: 

Authorized Styutur* 

Date: 



Superintendent of Schools 

San Diego County Office of Education 

By: 

Date: 



COUNTY BOARD APPROVED: 



SOUTH HARRISON, MISSOURI 



Characteristics to be Achieved 



South Harrison School District (Bethany, Missouri) has imple- 
mented a South Harrison Instructional Management System (IMS). 
Characteristics included from "effective schools studies" [are:] 

L All students can learn (mastery learning techniques). . . . 

2. A focus on academic skills (teaching to specific "key skills" 
or learner outcome objectives). 

3. Frequent monitoring of pupil and program progress (mas- 
tery learning: Itach-test-reteach-retest; internal audit process). 

4. Strong instructional leadership by principals and supervi- 
sors. 

5. Parental involvement through communication they can un- 
derstand. 

6. Maintenance of a safe and orderly district and school cli- 
mate. 



The South Harrison Instructional Management System was devel- 
oped as a PK-12 improvement model to align and improve the scope 
and sequence of the "core competencies" (reading, language arts, 
mathematics, science and social studies) taught in the district 

We developed clear-cut key K-12 skills that are measured by local 
and state developed criterion referenced] tests. It is important for 
the board of education, professional staff, students and parents to 
understand what students are doing well and the areas we need to 
concentrate district resources. 

Establishing specific performance standards and evaluating our 
progress against these standards was key to improving our K-12 in- 
structional program. 

We believe the performance between lower achieving students and 
high achieving students could be narrowed. Deficits in student 
learning that accumulate over time could be abolished or reduced 
through a districtwide instructional management system. 

We believe accountability of our system should be improved. 



We targeted the measurement of K-12 learner objectives in the 
core competencies (reading, mathematics, language arts, science and 
social studies) and physical education. Through locally developed 
tests, objectives are evaluated against a district set mastery level. 
Record keeping is handled by instructional clerks that communicate 



Overall Goals 



Indicators of Success 
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and store data on each district student Principals, staff, students 
and parents are provided performance reports. 

In the spring grades 2-10 are administered a Missouri Mastery 
Achievement Test (MMAT). These criterion reference tests are closely 
aligned to the district's learner objectives. MMATs are norm refer- 
enced to the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 

Utilizing local tests and the MMAT we validate what we are 
doing well and focus on the specific areas we need to improve. 

South Harrison participates in the Voluntary Academic Achieve- 
ment Program Pilot study developed by the Missouri State Depart- 
meat of Elementary and Secondary Education. The state board of 
education authorized the program to "indicate a schooVs effective- 
ness in teaching specific learning outcomes important to students' 
future success". Student test results on the MMAT are examined in 
two forms: (1) performance by grade and subject expressed in quan- 
tiles based on state wide data; and (2) average performance by sub- 
ject expressed in scaled scores. 

The South Harrison School District "achieved the standard for 
recognition" in the first year of the program during the 1987-88 
school year. 

To achieve this recognition a participating district must improve 
achievement in three of the four subjects (reading, language arts, 
mathematics, science and social studies) expressed in average scaled 
scores by a minimum of 11 scaled score points over the prior year's 
performance. South Harrison achieved four of the four subjects and 
improved performance by reducing the percentage of students in the 
lower quantiles. 

Implementation 

The South Harrison Instructional Management System is manda- 
tory for the district. The board of education from 1984-87 identified 
the development of an instructional improvement and management 
r program] as one of the major goals of the school district. [A] 
[development and implementation plan was developed by the pro- 
fessional staff and principals. The superintendent of schools coordi- 
nated the process and provided the identification of resources. 

Recommendations for learner objectives, scope and sequence, and 
alignment, were presented by curriculum management committees to 
the board of education for review and approval. 

State Department of Education personnel provided resources sup- 
port for eac* district committee].] [WJorkshops on "Effective 
Schools" were attended. 

We found universities to be behind in assisting in turning "theory 
into practice" 

Cost 

Funding fc, the development and implemen 4 :thn of the South 
Harrison Instructional management System is through a combina- 
tion of sources. 

Local: 3 instructional clerks— operate compiler for IMS 
record keeping system 

$4000.00 per annum (1985-88)— substitutes, outside work- 
shops, inservice, etc. 
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$8000.00— equipment and supplies, softwnrv 
State: Free textbook fund— $40,000+ per annum 1985-88 pur- 
chase [of] resources to teach to objectives 

1984-85 "Lighthouse Program'— no dollars but human 
[and] curriculum resources made available from State De- 
partment 
Federal: Chapter 2 funds 

Characteristics of the District 

The South Harrison School District is comprised of a Junior- 
Senior High School for grades 7-12; two elementary schools for PK 
through 6 located in New Hampton and Bethany and a Vocational 
School which serves the North Central Area of Missouri. 

Total (headcount) enrollment in the school district is 887 (aver- 
age daily attendance is 748). 

Thirty-five percent of the district's students receive a free school 
lunch. 

The annual high school dropout rate is 1 5 percent. 

The pupil/teacher ratio is 11 to 1. 

The annual average per pupil exponditure is $3,418. 

Characteristics of Schools Participating in the Program 

All of the district's schools are participating In the effective 
schools program. 
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SPENCERPORT, NEW YORK 



Characteristics to be Achieved 

The Spencerport Central Schools' program has the following 
characteristics as objectives: 

• safe and orderly environment 

• clear school mission 

• instructional leadership 

• high expectations for success 

• opportunity to learn and student time on task 

• frequent rionitoring of student progress 

• [good] home-school relations 

Overall Goals 

The Spencerport program has a Project Go*l, a School Improve- 
ment Goal, and an Excellence Goal. 
Project Goal— The project's goal for each building in the district 

is: 

A. h'inety-five, or greater, percent of all students at each 
grade levd should demonstrate minimun< academic mastery. 
Students who achieve minimum academic mastery have been 
prepared so that they will be predictably successful in the next 
grade in either their own school district or in any other school 
district throughout the nation. Minimum academic mastery is 
measured by performance on a standardized achievement test 
(preferably criterion-referenced, otherwise norm-referenced). 

B. There shall be no significant different in the proportion of 
youth demonstrating minimum academic mastery as a function 
of socioeconomic class. 

C. The above two conditions shall have been obtained for a 
minimum of three consecutive years. 

School Improvement Goal— Should a school building not be effec- 
tive according to the above goal [Project Goal], then the following 
criteria for school improvement are used until a building becomes 
effective: 

A. There shall be a#* annual increase in the proportion of stu- 
dents who demonstrate minimum academic mastery, and 

B. There shall be an annual decrease in the proportion of 
youth demonstrating minimum academic mastery as a function 
of socioeconomic class. 

Excellence Goal — In addition to its main goal, the project also 
has an Excellence Goal. It is: the number of students with outstand- 
ing achievement will rise. 

1. There shall be an annual [increase in] the percentage of 
students scoring in stanines seven, eight and nine on the Stan- 
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ford Achievement Test in Reading Comprehension and Total 
Mathematics or of the percentage of students scoring at or above 
90% on a Regents examination. 

2. For those subjects in which a significant proportion of the 
students take a Regents exam, 

a. There will be an annual increase in the percentage of 
students scoring 65% or higher, and 

b. There will be an annual increase in the percentage of 
students taking the exam. 

Indicators of Success 

Assessment of the Spencerport's achievement of the Project Goal 
is based on a variety of tests taken by students throughout the 
system. These include performance on different elements of the 
Stanford Achievement Test, the New York State Preliminary Com- 
petency Test in Writing, selected Regents Exams, and the New 
York State Math Regents Competency Test. 

When the Spencerport disaggregated analyses were studied, two 
categories of effectiveness [on the Project Goal] emerged. They are: 

A. Effectiveness— 95% or greater of both the lower SES group 
and the middle and upper SES g*vups attain minimum aca- 
demic mastery. 

B. Near Effectiveness— 90% or greater of both the lower SES 
group and the middle and upper SES groups attain minimum 
academic mastery. 

The Spencerport district has 5 schools (3 elementary schools, 1 
junior high school, and 1 high school). Results were provided to the 
Committee for various subjects. For example, in mathematics, 4 of 
the schools have achieved "near effectiveness" on specific indica- 
tors. Two of these schools have achieved "effectiveness* ' on other 
math indicators. In science, the junior high and high schools have 
both achieved "near effectiveness" on specific indicators. 

From analysis of the performance of the district on the School 
Improvement Goal, the district concludes that we started with high 
proportions of the student body above minimum academic mastery 
and that these proportions improved, thus further substantiating 
the claim that the school improvement goal is being met. For exam- 
ple, on reading comprehension, the 3 elementary schools and the 
junior high school showed improvement in the percent of students 
at or above the 40th percentile on reading from 1982-83 through 
1987-88 — rising from percentages that ranged between 71 and 87 
percent in 1982-83 to a range of 83 to 95 percent in 1987-88. In 
mathematics, the 1982-83 range for these schools was 80 to 89 per- 
cent; while in 1987-88, the range was 92 to 96 percent. 
On the Excellence Goal the school system found: 

[WJe started with high proportions of the stude r t body scoring 
in the top three stanines. Nevertheless the proportion increased 
in ten of twelve instances [4 schools and 3 different Stanford 
Achievement Test fields]. An analysis such as this, that is, of 
the proportion of students who obtain excellent scores, is not 
one which school systems normally develop. When we first did 
it, both teachers and administrators were surprised at the 
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number of students who did well! This motivated them to fur- 
ther improve their efforts! 

Implementation 

A. All schools, K-12, are required to participate. 

B. The Central Office actively and enthusiastically supports the 
project The Superintendent and/or the Assistant Superintendent 
for Listruction meet at least once a year with each Building Plan- 
aing Team. The Superintendent annually approves all building 
plans for school improvement. The Assistant Superintendent serves 
as Project Director and prepares the annual evaluation report. 

C. The Board of Education officially approved the Master Plan 
. . . which set forth the basic goals of the project. The Board annu- 
ally receives and discusses the evaluation report for the project. Pe- 
riodically the Board sponsors a dinner for Building Planning Team 
members in appreciation of their efforts. 

D. ^ The New York State Education Department . . . used Spencer- 
port's program as a model for other school districts in the state [to] 
emulate. A recent survey showed that approximately 110 out of the 
770 school systems in New York State are now embarked upon an 
Effective Schools project. 

E. The Spencerport teachers union is officially represented on the 
project's district-wide Leadership Planning Team by either the 
Union President or his designee. Currently the Union President is a 
member of the committee. 

F. Project consultants are Lawrence Lezotte and, until his untime- 
ly death, Ronald Edmonds. 

In the district's publication Fifth Overview of the More Effective 
Schools/Teaching Project (November 1987), the implementation 
process is delineated as having had the following elements. Initial- 
ly, awareness of the project was developed in building level facul- 
ties and specific leadership groups; a district level Leadership Plan- 
ning Team received inservice training. This team in turn developed 
a Master Plan that was approved by the superintendent and board 
of education. A day was devoted to informing all faculty about the 
plan. A Building Planning Team was established for each school. 
Each team conducted an initial needs assessment for its school. 
This led to a regular, annual process of revising and developing 
new building level plans. 

Cost 

The source of funding for the effective schools project is the school 
district budget. It is not supported bv atside funding. The total 
budget for 1988-89 is $23,240 On a per pup- 1 basis this is $6.99. 

It should be noted that summer curriculur i and staff develop- 
ment funds which were in the budget prior to the start of the project 
and are now used to help achieve project objectives are not in the 
above figure. That figure represents new money needed to support 
the project. 
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Characteristics of the District 

The Spencerport district has 5 schools— 3 with grades K to 6; 1 
for grades 7-9; and 1 for grades 10-12. The 1987-88 headcount en- 
rollment was 3,322 (average daily attendance was 95.7 percent of 
that figure). 

Minority students make up 4.1 percent of the total enrollment. 

Free lunches are received by 3.5 percent of the enrollment. 

The annual dropout rate is 3.8 percent. 

The average pupil/teacher ratio is 24 to 1. 

The average per pupil expenditure for the system is $5,576.95. 

Characteristics of Schools Participating in the Program 

All schools in the district are participating in the effective 
schools program. 
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